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PREFACE 



The following Memorandum is a preliminary report on a 
three month field-research trip to Vietnam by two consult- 
ants of RAND's Social Science Department. From January 
through April of 1962 Mr. John C. Donne 11 and Dr. Gerald 
C. Hickey studied certain aspects of the "strategic hamlet" 
program in South Vietnam, centering their attention on 
villages near Saigon and in several nearby provinces, where 
the program is most heavily concentrated. Because of time 
limitations the authors were able to observe only a small 
sample of villages. The observations included here were 
made during a period when the program was in its evolu- 
tionary stage. This Memorandum does not take into account 
any modifications made in the program since April nor the 
official government justifications for its implementing 
actions. No attempt was made to survey the entire program 
or to make an over-all evaluation of it. 

The authors have concerned themselves only with the 
social, economic, and certain political aspects of the 
strategic hamlet program as seen from the peasants' point 
of view. In considering these aspects, they have tended 
to emphasize areas where improvement could be made. They 
have not investigated the military worth of the program, 
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and nothing they say about weaknesses of implementation 
should be interpreted as a criticism of the program as a 
military device or of its over-all potential value. 

The trip and its objectives were suggested and spon- 
sored by the Advanced Research Projects Agency (ARPA) as 
part of that agency's research Project AGILE. In Vietnam, 
the combat development and testing center of the Vietnamese 
armed forces under Col. Bui Quang Trach, ARVN, and the OSD/ 
ARPA Research and Development Field Unit, Vietnam, under 
Col. William P. Brooks, U.S. Army, provided additional 
support and guidance to the authors. 

Mr. Donnell, who has recently joined the faculty of 
Dartmouth College, spent several years in Vietnam during 
the 1950' s on behalf of the State Department and USIS, and 
returned there for six months in 1961 as a Ford Foundation 
fellow. In the present study, he has been primarily con- 
cerned with the physical characteristics and the social 
and administrative features of the strategic hamlets. 

Dr. Hickey is a research associate and lecturer in the 
Southeast Asia Studies Program and the Department of Anthro- 
pology of Yale University. Formerly a research associate 
of the Michigan State University Vietnam Advisory Group, 
he also spent a number of years in South Vietnam, studying 
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an agricultural village in the Mekong delta region. His 
primary contribution to the present Memorandum is an econom- 
ic analysis of the hamlets and their attendant problems. 

More detailed observations and the general conclusions 
of Jonnell and Hickey will be combined in a comprehensive 
Memorandum now in preparation. Because of the timeliness 
of the subject, however, and the strong official interest 
in this research project, the present preliminary report 
has been prepared. Readers will receive the complete 
report as soon as it is available, and are asked to bear 
in mind the tentative character and, in some respects, 
limited scope of this short paper. 

No views or conclusions contained in this Memorandum 
should be interpreted as representing the official opinion 
or policy of ARPA. 
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SUMMARY 

The authors examined the "strategic hamlet" program 
in the three provinces around Saigon in which "Operation 
Sunrise" now is underway (Binh Duong, Tay Ninh and Phuoc 
Tuy) as well as in Kien Hoa and Vinh Long. 

They found three major types of strategic hamlets in 
South Vietnam, each type having a certain degree of forti- 
fication. The administrative and social reorganization 
pattern is nearly identical in all three. The most costly 
and extensive construction is being carried out on the most 
accelerated time schedule in the Operation Sunrise region, 
which, unfortunately, is the poorest agricultural region 
of the three. Here the peasants are paying for the project 
in the form of obligatory communal labor on digging and 
construction, through the consequently reduced yield of 
secondary crops, by the contribution of local materials 
including bamboo, and by payments for purchase of concrete 
fence posts and barbed wire. They also have to sacrifice 
the land put out of cultivation by earthworks. 

The rapid pace of the strategic hamlet program in the 
Operation Sunrise region, with its protracted forced-labor 
schedules and generally high cost, has come closer to 
arousing peasant dissatisfaction over the program here 
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than elsewhere. Compulsory regrouping within hamlet peri- 
meters also has caused dissatisfaction, but regrouping in 
most hamlets affects only a minor percentage of the resi- 
dents. (This report does not cover the large-scale forcible 
regrouping operations which began in Ben-Cat District of 
Binh Duong in late March.) 

The Vietnamese government must act quickly to implement 
the administrative and economic programs it has promised 
the farmers if it is to convince them that its arguments 
for their participation in the program were made in good 
faith and if it is to prevent their suffering an unusually 
bad financial year as a consequence of their participation. 
The concluding section of the Memorandum lists some of the 
authors' specific suggestions for increasing the effective- 
ness of the strategic hamlet program and coping with the 
rural problems related to it. 
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I. THE STRATEGIC HAMLET PROGRAM 

In order to examine a cross section of the "strategic 
hamlet" program, the authors visited villages in several 
regions of South Vietnam including villages in Binh Duong 
province northwest of Saigon, in Phuoc Tuy province on the 
South China Sea east of Saigon, and in the Mekong River 
delta provinces of Vinh Long, Kien Hoa, and Long An. 

The "strategic hamlet" is a key concept in the rural 
pacification program known as "Operation Sunrise". Thus 
far, the program has been concentrated in three provinces 
around Saigon but it will ultimately extend to ten prov- 
inces in the Eastern Region. Cu-Chi District, which had 
been more or less under Vietminh control since 1945 or 
earlier, was selected as the pilot area in this operation. 

Planning and cadre training for Operation Sunrise be- 
gan in August 1961 and actual construction of strategic 
hamlets in the provinces of Binh Duong, Tay Ninh, and Phuoc 
Tuy followed. The operation is under the command of Briga- 
dier General Van Thanh Cao , who also is Government Delegate 
for the Eastern Region. General Cao's operational organi- 
zation is the Directorate-General for Rural Reconstruction, 
in the Department of Rural Affairs. Rural Reconstruction 
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cadres have included volunteers from public services such 
as Civic Action, Information, Youth, Agricultural Credit, 
and Public Health, but the Civic Action Department retains 
a leading role on the Rural Reconstruction cadre teams in 
the hamlets. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAM AND ITS REGIONAL VARIATIONS 

The objective of the "strategic hamlet" program is to 
consolidate governmental authority in pacified areas through 
a defense system and administrative reorganization at the 
hamlet level.''' In each hamlet, the military basis of the 
system comprises a Self -Defense Corps (SDC) unit that may 
number anywhere from five to twelve men, an auxiliary warn- 
ing and/or guard force composed of members of the Republi- 
can Youth, and more or less extensive fortifications. In 
addition, the program involves the political and social 
organization of the inhabitants in a way that permits close 



As used here, the term "hamlet" reflects a variety of 
local usages. These are described in Lloyd W. Woodruff's 
Local Administration in Viet-Nam: The number of Local Units , 
Michigan State University Advisory Group, National Institute 
of Administration, Republic of Viet-Nam, Saigon, November 1, 
1960. In general, however, the term designates a geograph- 
ical and administrative sub-unit of a village. According to 
Woodruff, there are 16,398 hamlets in Vietnam (as compared 
with more than 3,000 villages). The hamlets range in pop- 
ulation from four persons to almost 17,000. Fifty per cent 
of them have less than 500 inhabitants and 77 have more 
than 5,000. 
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surveillance of their political activities, of their so- 
cial participation in such government- controlled mass move- 
ments as the Republican Youth, and of their contribution 
to labor projects for community development. Once these 
programs are established, the system is further designed 
to serve as a basis for wider programs of rural economic 
reconstruction, including agricultural credit and extension 
services. 

At one time, the Vietnamese government announced a 
1962 goal of at least one completed strategic hamlet in 
each village. This would serve as a model for the even- 
tual conversion of the rest of the hamlets. A New York 
Times report of May, 1962, says the current goal is to es- 
tablish 12,000 strategic hamlets throughout the country in 
six months, that is, to convert about three-quarters of 
the total number of hamlets. 

As regards the degree of their physical fortification, 

we were able to distinguish three main types of strategic 
2 

hamlets in South Vietnam. (All three types are alike, 



Although we did not visit any strategic hamlets in 
Central Vietnam during our trip, it is safe to say that 
they probably are less disruptive of traditional settle- 
ment patterns and economic routines than those in the South, 
because' hamlets in the Center are characteristically more 
compact and their populations less dispersed, owing to their 
long-standing defense problems. 
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however, in the organizational pattern of their social, 
administrative, and security systems, as will shortly be 
explained in more detail.) 

The first type is the heavily fortified strategic 
hamlet to be found in the "Operation Sunrise" area around 
Saigon. In these strategic hamlets, at least the main 
residential areas of a single hamlet, or group of hamlets, 
are largely or entirely surrounded by extensive earthworks. 
These include a ditch about 5 feet deep and 10 feet wide 
at the top, and a rampart of corresponding dimensions, 
both studded with bamboo spears that project about 1-1/2 
feet. In addition, outside the ditch they usually have 
a fence of cut bamboo or wooden pickets, though occasion- 
ally there will be a barbed-wire fence strung between con- 
crete posts instead. (In some cases the bamboo fence ob- 
structs the fields of fire from the hamlet.) In certain 
hamlets, thorn hedges are planted alongside the bamboo or 
picket fence. 

Within or at the edge of the hamlet, there may be a 
military post of concrete surrounded by another set of 
ditch, wall, and barbed-wire fortifications. Until re- 
cently, the hamlet containing the village headquarters 
was often the only one to have such a fort and its own 
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Self- Defense Corps unit, but a major objective of the pro- 
gram is to extend this type of protection to the other con- 
stituent hamlets of the village as well. 

Where necessary, roads within the territory of the 
hamlet are built or widened to improve both defense and 
economic capabilities. Nonmilitary construction, in vary- 
ing degrees, is devoted to small bridges, schools, admini- 
strative offices, assembly halls, youth movement quarters, 
and the like. 

In the second type of strategic hamlet, which we 
found in Vinh Long Province, there is a military post, or 
"support point", with the earthworks limited to that post. 
These hamlets are divided into "defensive blocks", which 
comprise most of the residential areas and rely for their 
static defense mainly on some bamboo spears embedded in 
the ground, thorn hedges, portable steel-spike boards, and 
a few hand grenades planted as land mines. The spike boards 
and grenades are moved each night to confuse locat Viet 
Cong agents. 

In Kien Hoa, and probably in other provinces as well, 
there is a third kind of strategic hamlet, in which forti- 
fications and defensive devices are usually limited to the 
military post. In one area of Kien Hoa, however, we saw 
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the regular fortification plans for strategic hamlets being 
adapted to local conditions: in a hamlet bordered on three 
sides by a stream and canals, a wall and a ditch were being 
constructed outside the remaining side, and a "strategic 
road" was being cut through the coconut palms at the water's 
edge to permit easier patrolling. The provincial chief, 
Lieutenant Colonel Pham Ngoc Thao, believes that even for 
his comparatively wealthy province the fortification of 
all hamlets with ditches and walls is excessively expensive, 
and he intends to fortify only those that have suffered 
frequent attacks from the Viet Cong and are likely to be 
attacked again. (In Kien Hoa the Viet Cong often attack 
in greater strength than in other provinces, and the Colonel 
apparently believes these larger units would not be so read- 
ily deterred by the fortifications of the strategic hamlets.) 

Under the program, the small proportion of farmers 
living in scattered locations relatively isolated from the 
bulk of the population are usually regrouped within the 
perimeter of the strategic hamlet. They are given a small 
plot of land on which to re-erect their houses, but they 
continue to work their own fields outside the perimeter, 
which are usually only a kilometer or so from the hamlet. 
In Vinh Long, on the other hand, some families have delib- 
erately been left in these outlying areas in order to serve 
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as intelligence outposts to report on Viet Cong movements. 

In most strategic hamlets only a small percentage of 
the population is regrouped. In Xom Hue Hamlet, Tan An 
Hoi Village, for example, only ten families out of a pop- 
ulation of 1,768 have been moved. However, regrouping may 
be much more extensive in such insecure zones as the Ben- 
Cat District, where entire hamlets are being relocated. 

The reorganization of a hamlet's social and administra- 
tive organs is regarded by all officials as at least as impor- 
tant as the construction of physical defense facilities. 
In the first stage of this effort, a Rural Reconstruction 
Team, with a military unit to protect it, visits the village 
for anywhere from ten days to more than a month. These 
cadres — ten to twenty men from such services as Civic 
Action, Information, Youth, Security, Agricultural Credit, 
and Public Health — explain the objectives of the stra- 
tegic hamlet program, organize the communal labor schedules, 
try to learn about families with pro-Viet Cong sentiments 
who should be regrouped near a military post for easier 
surveillance, and set about rehabilitating the hamlet's 
social and administrative organs. 

They begin by taking a new census, which often prompts 
some pro-Communist individuals to flee the hamlet. The 
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"combined- family mutual assistance system" which began in 
1956, and which is based on units or "cells" of five fami- 
lies, is being reorganized (or organized for the first time), 
with the election, or more often the appointment, of unit 
chiefs. Similarly, a new hamlet chief is either designated 
by the district chief or elected by all adult voters in 
the hamlet a few weeks after the inauguration of the stra- 
tegic hamlet project. Instead of being in sole charge of 
the entire hamlet administration, as was formerly the case, 
he is now given three assistants (one for economic and 
social affairs, another for administration and political 
affairs, and a third for youth and security), and the four 
men form the "hamlet management board" (ban tri-su ap) , or 
council. 

In Kien Hoa, two other bodies are being created or 
reactivated: the Council of Elders (Hoi- Dong Ky-Lao at 
the village level) , which may have from twenty to two hun- 
dred members, including women, and the Council of Patrons 
(Ban Bao-Tro at both village and hamlet levels) , compris- 
ing relatively wealthy and influential men and women who 
furnish valuable financial and moral support to the com- 
munity development programs. The Council of Elders (which 
actually includes some influential younger men) has some 
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authority to consult with the village and hamlet councils 
and to criticize their actions. Thus, it provides an 
added measure of response to local needs, a link with Viet- 
namese traditional institutions, and, very possibly, a de- 
gree of prestige that the modern village councils often 
lack. 

One of the first efforts of the Rural Reconstruction 
Team is to organize hamlet units of the Republican Youth 
Movement (Thanh-Nien Cong-Hoa ) , whose members receive 
some political and military training and presently become 
part of the warning and guard systems. (Although, theoret- 
ically, the age range in the Republican Youth is 18 to 35, 
in practice the upper age limit is often as high as 45 or 
50 years.) The training of these units appears to be most- 
ly military in some areas, and predominantly political in 
others. Women are expected to join the men in nonmilitary 
activities, most of which are centered in the community 
development labor program and in "political" or civic 
training. Although local programs vary greatly, many units 
seem to be receiving no more than about one or two hours 
of political training, and as much again of military train- 
ing, per week. Some rather ineffectual military drill exer- 
cises we observed consisted of practicing the facings, 
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doing the manual of arms with a 5-foot bamboo staff, and 
reading slogans in unison. 

In compliance with a Presidential Circular of December 
1960, a Republican Youth member has been elected to every 
village council in all areas under government control where 
this had not already been done earlier. In some areas, all 
members of the Republican Youth are eligible to vote; in 
others, only the leaders of the toan (a unit of twelve 
members). It is difficult to determine just how much en- 
thusiasm has been generated by this small concession to 
the idea of broader political participation at the village 
level. With certain exceptions, the elections seem to have 
been conducted in a routine way and with only moderate pop- 
ular interest in them. 

MAJOR PROBLEMS 

1. In certain provinces around Saigon, the economically 
poorest of the three geographical areas visited, fanners are 
obliged to contribute to the construction of the most elab- 
orite type of strategic hamlet at a high cost. This contri- 
bution includes obligatory communal labor, the use of local 
resources (such as bamboo and other woods) , cash for the 
purchase of such materials as barbed wire and concrete for 
fence posts, and the sacrifice of paddy land to the 
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cons traction of earthworks. In some hamlets farmers detailed 
to compulsory projects worked from 45 to 90 days between mid- 
December and mid- March, with only a five-day break for the 
New Year in February. In late March they were still doing 
communal labor, though on a reduced schedule. The district 
chief maintains that their families could produce enough 
spare manpower to tend to the crops adequately during that 
period. But the farmers themselves talk about the drastic 
reduction of the tobacco crop this year (it will be about 
one- tenth the normal yield) as a "defeat", which they at- 
tribute mainly to their heavy communal labor schedules, even 
though they grant that other factors are partly responsible. 
Furthermore, they have had to contribute to the fortifica- 
tions all of their marketable bamboo — their "cushion" 
secondary crop — and it will require three years for a new 
crop to mature. These adverse economic developments have 
occurred despite the fact that the program in the area af- 
fected by Operation Sunrise is being carried out on a time 
schedule calculated not to interfere with the cultivation 
of the primary crop, paddy rice, as did some projects in the 
earlier agroville construction program. 

It should be noted here that one bad crop year can put 
a Vietnamese farmer in debt for several years afterward 
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because he tends to live on a very narrow subsistence 
margin. This is particularly true of much of the Opera- 
tion Sunrise region, a comparatively poor, economically 
"transitional" area between the Mekong Delta and the 
Central Highlands. 

2. Another cause of discontent has been that, until 
recently, villagers working in the program and assigned to 
distant hamlets were not paid even for the cost of their 
food while away from home. In one hamlet, for example, 
parties of 30 to 150 persons were sent out five times, for 
one and two days at a time, to work in hamlets as much as 
100 km. away. The district chief and two village chiefs 
maintained that each man had been given ten piastres per day 
and a lunch, but the farmers, when interviewed alone, denied 
having received payment in either cash or food. When we 
revisited the area in late March, we were told that an 
allowance of five piastres a day had been introduced "only 
recently." 

3. There is no principle of reciprocity in operation. 
The strategic hamlets in one village (the site of the district 
headquarters) were built with the aid of villagers from 
other villages, who neither received similar help in return 
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nor were paid for their labor. The district chief's rationale 
is (a) that all the people in his district have a common 
interest in protecting the seat of the district administration 
and a duty to do so, and (b) that the strategic hamlets around 
the district seat will serve as a model for all the other ham- 
lets. Here again, the work method is reminiscent of the 
inequitable features of the agroville program. 

4. Families that were either forced to resettle with- 
in the strategic hamlet defense perimeter or chose to do 

so voluntarily have been promised subsidies but have not 
received them. Again, one district chief claimed to have 
paid 1,000 piastres (about $14) to each resettled family 
and to have made free labor available to it for the re- 
assembling of its house, but the farmers themselves denied 
having received any such payments. On our last visit, in 
late March, the district chief told us that he would "hence- 
forth" pay 500 piastres (!) to each resettled family and 
that resettlement in his district would shortly be undertaken 
on a much larger scale, including the relocation of four 
hundred families in one village alone. 

5. Corvee labor, although a traditional feature in 
Vietnam, has never been used for extensive periods or for 
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projects far from the home hamlet. Moreover, in at least 
[ that part of Vietnam that was once the colony of Cochin- 
china, the demand for corvee labor is associated with the 
hated French administration, and the peasants may not take 
kindly to having it issue from "their own" government. The 
fact that the government of North Vietnam also has a com- 
munal labor program does not lessen this resentment. 
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II. AN EVALUATION OF THE STRATEGIC HAMLET PROGRAM 

In the present war, the Vietnamese peasant is likely 
to support the side that has control of the area in which 
he lives, and he is more favorably disposed to the side 
which offers him the possibility of a better life. The 
strategic hamlet program has the initial advantage of ex- 
tending government control to areas previously considered 
insecure. In doing so it affords an opportunity for the 
Vietnamese government to organize, at the hamlet and vil- 
lage level, projects that are urgently needed and that 
would demonstrate the government 1 s concern for the vil- 
lager and his problems. The need for such action is par- 
ticularly evident in the Eastern Region, the Operation Sun- 
rise area, where there is some resentment among the rural 
citizens over the amount of communal labor and materials 
that they have had to contribute "voluntarily" to the 
strategic hamlet program. Here and elsewhere, some of those 
who have been forcibly regrouped in new settlements are dis- 
satisfied. (As noted above, in many hamlets the percentage 
of people forcibly regrouped is small, and most families 
that move inside the perimeter do so voluntarily.) In the 
Operation Sunrise region, in particular, farmers were un- 
willing to express enthusiasm for the program and appeared 
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to harbor strong doubts that the sacrifices of labor and 
materials imposed on them could yield any commensurate 
satisfaction. 

A certain degree of discontent is unavoidable in the 
developmental stage of such a project. This discontent, 
however, need not pose a serious political problem for the 
government so long as the regrouping of people and the con- 
struction of strategic hamlets are organized efficiently, 
and provided the Vietnamese government follows through on 
its assurances that it will re-establish and expand regu- 
lar administrative services and economic reconstruction 
projects in these rural areas. The U.S. Operations Mis- 
sion in Vietnam has drawn up a list of thirty-six such ser- 
vices which USOM is prepared to help the government put in- 
to operation. 

Vietnamese farmers, who have lived in a state of 
insecurity for several years, tend to take a short-range 
view of the future, as is illustrated by the farmers 
of one hamlet who look upon their reduced tobacco crop 
in a single year as a "defeat". These farmers are the 
backbone of the village warning and auxiliary guard sys- 
tems. In our opinion, they will participate in these se- 
curity activities willingly and effectively only if, in the 
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very near future, they see evidence that the strategic 
hamlet to which they have made such heavy contributions in 
time, materials, land, and reduced secondary crop yields 
is capable of improving their economic, social, and poli- 
tical welfare beyond the narrower aspect of the greater 
physical security it offers them. 

Some Vietnamese and American officials would not agree 
with this view. They say, or imply in their statements, 
that the rural population is basically hostile to the Viet 
Cong, and that it requires no more than the hamlet fortifi- 
cations themselves, together with the protection offered 
by the regular military forces that support such pacifi- 
cation programs to make the people grateful for these is- 
lands of security and turn them into solid supporters of 
the Vietnamese government. An obvious corollary of this 
view is the belief that the rural population, in order to 
be kept loyal to the government, need only be protected 
from contact with Viet Cong agitators and terrorists, and 
that the strategic hamlet is the means to that end. 

Yet one district chief admitted that, while only a 
very small number of his people, perhaps no more than 4 
per cent, were definitely pro-Vie t Cong, some 60 t© 70 
per cent had divided political loyalties and were capable 
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of occasional collaboration with the enemy. The strategic 
hamlets are performing an obvious service for those farmers 
who previously felt threatened or bothered by Viet Cong ter- 
rorism, nocturnal propaganda lectures, or tax collections. 
But to villagers who have none of these complaints, either 
because they have been fortunate enough not to suffer from 
terrorism or because they are indifferent or hostile to the 
national government and thus willing to tolerate or even 
support local Viet Cong activities, the strategic hamlet 
presents no visible advantages and may indeed, in view of 
the hardships and sacrifices it entails, appear to them as 
having distinct disadvantages. 

This suggests the usefulness of acquiring much more 
specific information than is now available on the rur&l 
population's attitudes toward the Viet Cong and the national 
government . We were able to obtain only fragmentary in- 
sights into those attitudes, as the subject matter involved 
is extremely sensitive and in interviews with the citizens 
must be approached by time-consum i ng indirection. It is 
safe to say, however, that people's attitudes differ a 
good deal from one village or one region to another, de- 
pending on a variety of factors: the effectiveness of 
government administration in the particular area in the 
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past; the treatment of the local people at the hands of 
government officials and military personnel (that is, 
whether or not the citizens feel exploited); the kind of 
activities the Viet Cong have been conducting in a given 
place; and whether the communists, in their relations with 
the local population, have leaned more toward the carrot 
or toward the stick approach. The need for research that 
will yield more precise information is being recognized. 
For example, the Special Projects Section of the U.S. In- 
formation Service in Saigon plans to conduct a series of 
depth interviews with captured and surrendered Viet Cong 
personnel, once the Vietnamese government grant sfUSIS the 
permission to talk to those prisoners which so far has 
not been forthcoming. 
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III. SOME SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS 

SUGGESTIONS RELATING DIRECTLY TO THE STRATEGIC HAMLET 
PROGRAM 

1. As indicated above, the planners of any particu- 
lar strategic hamlet project should take careful account 
of a hamlet's economic capabilities, peasant attitudes, 
and local security needs before determing the pace of con- 
struction and probably also the extent of its fortifications. 
To cite just one example of short-sighted planning that we 
observed in one district, the farmers' sacrifice of 
the great quantity of bamboo used there for building the 
outside fence may have been wasted, because at least some 
of the fence obstructs the defenders' fields of fire, and 
the type of young bamboo used in the fence is likely to 
become brittle and thus greatly reduce any deterrent value 
of the fence within one year. (By contrast, matured bam- 
boo spears embedded in the earth are durable, and even those 
in the ditch will not deteriorate for at least ten years 
although they are submerged in water during the rainy sea- 
son.) The advisability of building the expensive temporary 
outside fence appears even more dubious in view of the fact 
that a permanent fence will be available eventually. The 
plan is to plant the roots of recently-cut bamboo in the 
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earth wall, and live bamboo will grow to maturity in about 
three years. The saplings will be twisted to form a dense 
cross pattern, and future cutting for commercial purposes 
will be made at least 3 feet from the ground, so as to 
leave the intertwined trunks permanently in place. 

2. Promises of payments to villagers, be they for 
labor outside their home areas, for resettlement, or for 
other purposes, should be kept. Where it is impossible 
to keep them, the reasons should be explained to the vil- 
lagers. Defaulting on promises without explanation and 
merely leaving the issue of payments in suspense, as has 
happened in at least one district, is not the way to build 
up the farmers' confidence in their government. 

3. Colonel Nguyen Cao, the Commissioner General for 
Land Development, told one of the authors that his office 
intended to pay 30 to 40 piastres a day to the inhabitants 
of six villages, about to be relocated in agro-hamlets in 
Kien Phong Province, for laboring on the defensive earth- 
works. It would be well to explore the possibility of mak- 
ing similar payments to the inhabitants of strategic ham- 
lets, particularly to farmers who must spend fifteen or 
twenty days per year on construction projects and to persons 
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working in hamlets other than their own. Such payments 
would be particularly welcome to farmers in the relatively 
poor "transitional" agricultural area around Saigon, who 
often are forced to seek outside work during the dry sea- 
son, often in places distant from their own hamlets. 

Unemployment and underemployment are prevalent prob- 
lems that affect small landowners, tenants, and laborers. 
These problems could be alleviated through a program of 
public works utilizing paid labor recruited in the vil- 
lages. Recruitment through the Republican Youth might be 
the best way of tapping the available labor resources, and 
conceivably would make membership in this organization more 
attractive to the villagers than it now appears to be. 

4. Agricultural credit and agricultural extension 
services should be provided or restored to farmers in these 
poorer regions as rapidly and generously as possible. (In 
the new strategic hamlets in Cu-Chi District, an expansion 
of the agricultural credit program and a revival of such 
extension services as the lending of breeding swine and 
poultry were imminent at the time we left there . ) 

5. Special training for local government officials 
(down to the hamlet chiefs) and for combined- family-unit 
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chiefs should be initiated or reinstituted as necessary. 
(USOM has for several years supported such training for 
local officials in areas where it has been feasible.) In 
the strategic hamlets of one village, the newly designated 
hamlet officials and chiefs of combined- family units had 
as yet had practically no administrative or other train- 
ing. (The district chief said that they would receive it 
eventually. ) 

6. The countrywide direction of the strategic ham- 
let program probably ought to be entrusted to a techni- 
cally competent group of officials below the top level of 
government. The Cabinet secretaries who at present are in 
charge of it apparently are too busy with the affairs of 
their respective offices to devote much attention to this 
important interdepartmental program. 

SOME MORE GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 

1. It would be well to systematize and, in general, 
to increase the pay of the hamlet chiefs. At present, 
hamlet chiefs do not have regular civil service status. 
They receive no salaries, but only allowances that are 
often paid out of SDC funds. The allowance may be as 
little as 300 piastres monthly (the basic allowance); it 
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may be 900 piastres (the pay of an SDC member) ; or it may 
be as much as 1,200 piastres (the one plus the other). 
Hamlet chiefs ought not be paid out of SDC funds, as this 
procedure reduces the number of SDC effectives. Their 
pay, or allowances, should be based on a national schedule, 
perhaps one similar to the sliding pay schedule for village 
chiefs. A range of 500 to 900 piastres per month would 
not seem unreasonable. (The Cu-Chi district chief, for 
example, recommends paying hamlet chiefs around 600 piastres 
a month . ) 

2. An increase in the salaries of village chiefs 
is also advisable. The Department of the Interior, by 
two decrees dated August 1958 and September 1960, respec- 
tively, has set up a sliding scale of salaries for village 
chiefs that is based on the level of a village's annual 
revenue. Thus, the chiefs of villages in the lowest 
revenue category (under 50,000 piastres a year) are paid 
1,300 piastres a month, and those in the highest category 
(over 20 million piastres) receive 3,600 piastres. 

The village, district, and provincial officials we 
interviewed were unanimous in regarding this salary scale 
as inadequate, particularly in the great number of small 
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and medium villages, where the chief's pay is as little 
as 1,500 or 1,800 piastres. As one official expressed 
it, "the system favors the selection of the wealthy, and 
the wealthy tend to serve first of all the other wealthy 
elements in the village." A pay increase, it is believed 
would counteract the long-standing tendency to select 
only village chiefs who are well off. 

The various officials agreed that salaries should be 
raised so that most village chiefs would receive at least 
3,000 piastres and other council members from 2,500 to 
2,800, with special consideration given to the fact that 
the member in charge of "security" has an unusually heavy 
work load. 

3. We suggest that the institution of the "Elders' 
Council" observed in Kien Hoa might be studied with a 
view to the possibility of establishing similar organs 
in other areas, thereby increasing the village councils' 
prestige and their responsiveness to local needs. 

4. Self-Defense Corps members should be given family 
allowances and, if possible, higher pay. In many areas, 
the SDC, along with the Civil Guard, has acquired a reputa- 
tion for exploiting the local citizenry in various ways. 
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Some of these abuses are undoubtedly being remedied by the 
new programs for SDC training and re-equipment, which 
appear to be raising the men's morale. In the long run, 
however, SDC members cannot be expected to reconcile them- 
selves to the discrepancy between their own pay and that 
of the Civil Guard and the Army, especially as more and 
more of them are being assigned to demanding and hazardous 
anti-guerrilla offensive operations. In theory, the SDC's 
serve in their home areas and thus, supposedly, can sub- 
sist on less money than can regular army troops. In 
practice, however, many of them now are stationed in posts 
far from their home provinces. As Lt. Col. Thao in Kien 
Hoa put it, the SDC men need family allowances that will 
enable them to get married and provide a reasonable 
standard of living for their families. 

5. Ways should be explored that would permit people 
to take a more active and meaningful part in the political 
life of their country. The government's political and 
social mass movements -- the Republican Youth, the National 
Revolutionary Movement (NRM) , and the Vietnamese Women's 
Solidarity Movement — suffer from popular indifference 
and lack of identification. This is only partly attrib- 
utable to the diminution of contact between the national 
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govemment and the people that is inevitable in any security 
crisis. Contributing factors are the unpopularity of some 
national policies (such as those on agroville construction), 
the government's ineffectiveness in carrying out rural wel- 
fare programs that could help to win peasant support, and 
people's sense of frustration at having no part in any 
policy decisions affecting their own welfare. The national 
government imposes policy from above, with little or no 
consultation or debate with representatives of dissident 
views, and this principle of operation is accepted and 
followed throughout the administrative structure, down to 
the very lowest echelons of government. The people them- 
selves, we believe, do not receive a real sense of participa- 
tion from their often sterile propaganda functions, from 
furnishing "voluntary" labor in the community development 
program, from guard duty in the rural units of the Repub- 
lican Youth, or from contributing time and money to the 
activities of the Vietnamese Women's Solidarity Movement. 
They want to participate in other, more substantial ways. 

The present requirements of security impose obvious 
limits on the possibilities for widening political parti- 
cipation without encouraging Communist infiltration and 
manipulation, but we believe that the problem is nevertheless 
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worth exploring. For example, in Binh Dinh Province and 
other areas of Central Vietnam, there have been instances 
in which the election of Republican Youth members to vil- 
lage councils has generated genuine popular interest. The 
impending formation of appointed provincial councils appear: 
unlikely to arouse much interest. Now that the pilot 
strategic hamlet projects in the Operation Sunrise area, 
constructed at breakneck pace, are completed or nearly so, 
it is to be hoped that the Vietnamese government will allow 
wider local participation at least in decisions such as 
those affecting the rate and method of completing future 
projects. Some such way will have to be found to increase 
communication between the Vietnamese government and its 
citizenry, if the former is to defeat the strong bid being 
made for peasant support by the Communists who have found 
ways to establish their own communication. 



